(CONFIDENTIAL.| (No. 12 of 1876.] 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR . 


The Week ending the 18th March 1876. 


, 

Tae Hindu Ranjika, of the 8th March, makes the following observa- Ho Ransrma, 
tions on the Queen’s desire to assume a new title, having a special relation “*™°”*°”* 
to India. In the opinion of most Englishmen it seems desirable that 
the Queen should assume a grand and high-sounding title, in order to 
gratify her Indian subjects ; who are supposed to attach an undue importance 

== to titles and pompous circumstances. The Editor demurs to such a sweep- 
ing statement. The people of India are, no doubt, influenced to a certain 
extent by these outward considerations; but then their partiality for titled 
personages does not exceed what is observable in other nations. The 
English, for instance, are greatly influenced by their titled aristocracy. A 
study of their history will clearly show this. The people of India, the 
majority of whom consist of Hindus, are rather indifferent to worldly 
honors and titles of distinction, being taught, as they are, br their Shastras 
to value matters spiritual more than those of this world. Perhaps the 
English got this erroneous impression about natives from observing the 
| habits and manners of Mahomedans, who, indeed, are extremely fond of 
pomp and show. ‘There is not moreover the slightest need of assuming 
such a title, if it be only for the purpose of gratifying the Orientals. They 
are fully aware of the distinction between real power and empty titles; 
and would value the former even where the latter was wanting. But if Her 
Majesty is really intent on taking a new title, she should adopt one in the 
Sanskrit, the sacred language of the Hindus, who form the vast majority of 
her Indian subjects. So will she be greatly endeared to them. 


2. The same paper is not at all sorry to notice that Government has Hiv Ramses. 
adopted measures to prohibit certain objectionable dramatic performances. 
Considering the generally worthless character of the present Native drama, 
and the fact that not a single social evil has been in any way checked by it, 
there is very little cause for dissatisfaction at this measure of Government. 


3. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 8th March, observes in one of its editorial \mn"? pn 
paragraphs :—There is no more hope for India. Lord Lytton isnothing else =“ ” 
but a tool in the hands of the Marquis of Salisbury. The present adminis- 
tration has no other meaning. ‘The slightest breath of opinion in England 
will lead to action in India. Initiated in the fundamental principle, that 
the fame and interests of England must be promoted by any means whatever, 

Lord Lytton has left the banks of the Thames for those of the Hooghly. 
In his reply to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, he expressed his 
concurrence in the views of the Secretary of State on the subject of the 
duty on foreign piece-goods. India has suffered much, and will perhaps 
suffer more ; but to what degree justice will tolerate this, remains to be seen. 
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4. The same paper thus remarks ;—If the telegram, published in the 
Bombay Gazette, relating to the correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and the Indian Government, on the tariff question, be true :—What 
have we to hope? We had all along the impression that the Government 
of India was not a doll, for the Secretary of State to play with ; and that the 
duty of the latter was only to judge of the propriety or the impropriety of 
the acts of the former ; but from the reproof which the Marquis of Salisbury ha 
administered to Lord Northbrook, it appears that the Government of India 
has no power of independent action. What competent and able man will, 
after this, consent to accept the appointment of Viceroy? And if Lord Lytton 


has accepted it with a knowledge of these facts, we have but very little to 
hope from him. 


5. The same paper writes the following in its opening editorial, 
Leaded “Then what has India to hope?” :—Hven a dangerously sick 
man speaks out his mind in a delirium, and in broken and indistinct 
language, if not in an intelligible and methodical way. But India has 
no life, no capacity of feeling. For if she had, we would not have 
become, for all time, the sport of others, an instrument of their will, 
to pander to their pleasure; nor would the Secretary of State have been 
able to sell India in the Manchester market. The people of India are & 
wanting in courage ; they are weak, cowardly, ignorant, and timid. Hence it 
is that our British masters treat us in a most arbitrary manner, and are about 
to suck even our life-blood in order to nourish Manchester thereby. Since 
the days of Lord Ellenborough we have not seen an Indian Minister so 
overbearing and indifferent to men in power as the Marquis of Salisbury. 
He has been appointed to the responsible office he holds, to do good 
to India, and to seek her advancement by promoting a community of 
interest with England. But if he were, on the contrary, to sacrifice India 
for the gratification of Lancashire, would not the world hate him asa | 
treacherer and maladministrator ? It is not difficult to assign the reason 
for his partiality. The Marquis is a member of the Tory party, which 
Lancashire supports with all its influence. Mr. Disraeli’s present ministry 
is indebted to Lancashire in several respects; and the Marquis has now 
an opportunity of showing his gratitude. Last year, he promised the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to abolish the duty levied on Manchester 
piecegoods ; and now he is resolved to make good his promise. He was 
opposed to the Tariff Act of 1875. Lord Northbrook however, instead of 
heeding the frowns of his British master, and promoting the low purposes 
of Manchester, made provisions which would be beneficial to India, increase 
her income by easy means, and impart a stimulus to her internal trade. 
Following a mean policy, and being but a low embodiment of the sordid 
interests of Manchester, the Marquis of Salisbury was extremely enraged 
at this, and has insulted Lord Northbrook in very discourteous language. 
Sir Louis Mallet was also sent to India to devise means whereby the import 
duty on foreign goods might be abolished. His baseness does not end 
here. He has begun to adopt vigorous measures calculated to impede the 
progress and the development of the Indian cotton mills, His speech in 
the House of Lords on this subject has simply produced disgust in our minds. 
When the task of our Government is entrusted to such a selfish and 
narrow-miaded person, what has India to hope? His deputy, again, 
has introduced into the House of Commonsa Bill to curtail the powers 
of the Indian Council. Should this Bill become law, the Government of 
India would be reduced to a mere machine in the hands of the Secretary 
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of State. And if the fundamental principle of British policy be to promote 
' the interests of England in India, what has the latter to hope ? 


6. The same paper writes the following in an article on the “ Diffi- 
culties of the Bengali newspapers” :—The Editors of Anglo-Indian papers 
have more than once sought to mislead Government by characterizing the 
| pative press as seditious, and have deliberately proposed to have its liberty 
taken away. Such insinuations and ignoble designs have done not a little 
injury to the vernacular newspapers; for Government having lost all confi- 
dence and regard in the latter, its officials have come to think themselves 
above newspaper criticism. No matter what is written in the newspapers, what 
instances of oppression published therein, Government but smiles in scorn 
and censures them as seditious. We cannot tell whether Sir Richard Temple 
is of this opinion, He has, however, recognized the loyalty of the Native 
press in his Administration Report for 1874-75. 


In truth the more thoughtful portion of the natives are not opposed 
s to the British Government. We are not hostile to the Government, 
but are opposed only to the abuse of its power. We constantly desire the 
good and the continuance of the present administration. Where Govern- 
ment manifests sympathy towards us, we bless it with uplifted hands. But 
who is there, in this world, that does not cry when in distress? or can remain 
quiet without putting forth an effort to remove it? When, from the arbi- 
 trariness of the officials, the unnatural treatment by some Europeans, and 

the national selfishness characterizing Government, we are stung to the 
quick, who then can suppress his high-wrought feelings? We are devoted 
to the British Government, but are oppcsed to injustice and oppression. 
Fortunately for us, Sir Richard Temple has entered into our feelings. Those 
| of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, who are hostile to the Native press, 

who would have this country remain as it were a play-ground for the British 
_ for ever, whose interests are injured by its wise administration, and are 
narrowed by the advancement of its people,—all such insincere and wicked 
Englishmen may not relish the favourable opinion of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor on the Native press, but we are gratified. The Editor regrets that educa- 
ted natives are indifferent to Native newspapers. ‘The shortcomings of the 


Native press will doubtless disappear, when men of education and indepen- 
dent views take to the journalistic profession. 


_ 1%. The same paper observes with regret that by stopping the publica- 
tion of the Weekly Reports on Native Papers, Government has manifested 
an extreme indifference to the Native press, and has done it considerable 
- Injury. Sir Richard Temple seems to be determined to defy public opinion 

as expressed in the newspapers. This is daily seen from his conduct in 
connection with the affairs of the Calcutta municipality. 


8. The same paper strongly appeals to his fellow-countrymen to unite 
and memorialize Government on the oppressions of the Police, which have 
grown intolerable. The people should no longer remain quiet. The writer 

ere comments on the late case of assault committed by the Police on the 
members of the respectable Ghosal family in College Square. 

J. We make the following extract from a letter of a correspondent of 


the same paper writing from Bishwanath, in Assam, and headed “* Oppression 
on the Bengali coolies in Assam” :— 


Mr. Epitor,—I hope you have by this time received a letter I 
wrote you regarding the misery of the Bengali labourers on the Pévai 
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tea-plantation near Bishwanath, in Assam, arising from the oppression of 
Lamboram Jemadar. . a 


Some more Bengali coolies have died in the Pavai plantation sinc 
that letter was written; so that the total number of deaths, during the lag, 
six months, amount to 39, while the total number for 1875 is 42 o 
43. In a plantation, where the number of laborers is only 300, 43 & 
deaths in a year give a rate of 14 per cent.; while if the time be only § 
a half year, this number becomes alarmingly large, being 39 out of 300 
within the space of six months. This will give a rate of 13 per cent, 
in six months, or 26 in a year. Will not Government attend to this! 
Will it remain totally indifferent as to the premature death of so many 
inoffensive people? What is the reason of this fearful mortality among 
the Bengali labourers on the Pavai plantation? Is it occasioned by an 
national vice of the labourers? Or is it owing to the faults of the labour 
contractors—or the unhealthiness of the plantation—or their cruel treatment 
by the jemadar and his subordinates? Will not Government enquire into 
any of these matters? Or will it remain silent, on the strength of the 
erroneous assurance, that the labour contractors had supplied diseased and 
ineffective labourers. I do not believe that the contractors did so; and even 
had they sought to do it, now should the Government Superintendent of 
Labour Transport have passed such labourers? Dr. Grant is the present 
Superintendent, and certainly he would not pass diseased labourers, and if 
even were he to pass such men, why should the agents of the tea-planters 
receive them? Or why again should the Superintendent at Goalundo send 
them to Assam as fit for work? Ifit be argued, that the mortality is owing 
to some national infirmity of the labourers, it may be asked, why are there 
so few deaths among the labourers of the same caste elsewhere ? 


Labourers, who have entered into an agreement, cannot be dismissed 
from the plantation, even if they be unfit for work, owing to disease, weakness, 
or any other cause. This would be opposed to the provisions of the Labour 
Emigration Act. But Lambordm Jemadar has no concern with laws and 
regulations. On the 25th and 26th of December last, Bhagi and Gandar, 
two unfortunate coolies, who had become unfit for work through disease 
and debility, were turned out of the plantation. They refused to go, but 
Lamboram expelled them by force. At length, seeing no other resource left § 
them, they begged that some money might be given them as travelling § 
allowance, whereupon Lambordm most generously (?) gave each of them 
a seer of rice. The wretches with joined hands piteously implored for mercy, 
but in vain. It is now said that the corpse of one of these coolies has been 

found on the banks of the Sabaéru; and what wonder that he died from 


disease and starvation? But who is responsible for his death before the 
Lord of the Universe, if not before any human judge ? 


Touched with pity from hearing of the miseries of the labourers on 
the Pavai plantation, the medical officer of the Bishwanath Company wrote 
to Babu Radhiké Charan Chattopddhydya (brother of the author of the Zea 
Planter’s Mirror or the Chd-kar-Darpan), the native doctor in charge of the 
concern, to the. effect that the weak and the infirm labourers on the Paval 
plantation, who were unfit for work, should be sent back to their native land 
at the expense of the Bishwanath Company. With great difficulty Lambo- 
ram was persuaded to send back some thirteen labourers to their native land. 
This was done chiefly through the noble exertions of the medical officer of 
Pratapgurh. The writer then asks Government to make a searching inquiry 
into this matter. Care should, however, be taken that the police are not 


/ / | | 
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entrusted with this task. The Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Gray,.and the 
| Superintendent, Mr. More, with the assistance of a few of their educated omlahs 


are believed to be the fittest persons to bring to light the facts of the case. — 


The medical officer of Pratapgurh may also, if consulted, considerably faci- 


Mm jitate the inquiry. 


10. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 9th March, is gratified to 
observe that Government has at last perceived its error in connection 
with the subject of prison-labour; and the passing of the Reformatory 


Amuurra Basar 
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March 9th, 1876. 


Schools Act shows that it is resolved on repairing it as much as possi- . 


ble. It has now come to see that a rigorous system of jail discipline, 
which has been hitherto pursued in this country, is not the means to 
reduce the number of crimes. Neither plants, beast, nor man can thrive 
under rigorous treatment. The latter has much to do with the present 
deteriorated condition of the natives, and with the prevalence of malarious 
fever, litigation, and many other evils. The high rate of mortality which 
prevails among the prisoners in the Indian Jails is also due to the same 
- eause. Reformatory schools, however, will but partially check the evil 
that exists in connection with the present cruel system of jail discipline; 
| which requires a thorough reform. There is one thing to be observed 
in reference to these proposed institutions. According to the law only 
| juvenile criminals are to be confined in a reformatory school up to a certain 
age. It would be better if this limit were taken away. The larger the 
number of persons who are benefited by the Act the better. The majority 
of the grown-up criminals are in this country not naturally addicted to 
crime. It is poverty which leads them to it. And if any arrangement 
could be made to teach them some profession during the period of their 
confinement, whereby they might earn their livelihood in after-life, there 
can be no doubt that the number of crimes would greatly diminish. 


11. The same paper asks his countrymen to unite and memorialize 
Government against the objectionable provisions of the Mofussil Municipalities’ 
Bill and the other Bills now before the Bengal Council, all affecting impor- 
tant interests of the people in the mofussil. The first measure, however, 
calls for immediate attention. The system of Municipal Government has 
been introduced into several important places; and will sooner or later be 
established all over the country; and it is therefore the more necessary 
to make a united protest againt those provisions in the Bill which are 
objectionable. Should this measure become law, various and heavy charges 
will be thrown on the municipalities. Government will be enabled to 
station police forces in almost all places in the country ; and thus deprive the 
people of what liberty they possess. Already the police are notorious for 
their oppression on the people, whose paid servants they are. Endeavours 
should therefore be made to have their excessive power curtailed. Also the 
rude practice now in force, whereby municipal officers are empowered to 
enter the house of a rate-payer on his failure to pay the rates at the 
appointed hour, should certainly be abolished. . 


_ 12. The Education Gazette, of the 10th March, does not sce any 
force in the objections made by the Zuglishman against the Presidency 
Magistrates’ Bill. If the Bill becomes law, the Presidency Magistrates will 
only be given powers equal to those possessed by the District Magistrates in 
the mofussil. Considering that really competent persons, such as Barristers: 
at-Law, are appointed to the Presidency Magistrateship, there is no reason 


to apprehend an abuse of the enlarged powers with which they are 
proposed to be vested. | 
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18. A correspondent of the Bhdrat Sangskdrak, of the 10th March, writes 

to complain that while Rajpore, Harinabhi, and Malancha have been detached 
from the Behala municipality, from which they did not derive any good, and 


greatly benefited by the present arrangement, Garia and Barhans have been 
denied this privilege. The jurisdiction of the newly-formed Rajpore muni- | 


/ 


 cipality again has been enlarged by the addition to it of'some five villages, 


But as some of these latter are inhabited mostly by poor agriculturists, who 
were not even informed of the amalgamation, they do not look upon the ney 
municipality with any favour. It is therefore suggested that such villages 
should be left out of the jurisdiction of the municipality, and Guria and 
Barhaus included under it in their stead. ‘The boundaries of these villages 
should be clearly defined, and Rajpore should form the head-quarters of the 
new municipality instead of Alipore, which is too far a place for members to 
resort to regularly. The number of members should be proportionate to 
the amount of tax paid by each village. The opinions of the rate-payen 
should be consulted as to the character and competency of any member, and 
in the matter of appointment of the Vice-Chairman and the Secretary. 


14. The same paper remarks on the despatch of the Secretary of State 
to Lord Northbrook, on the Tariff Act, that even an ordinary gentleman when 
addressing his servant would not use the language, which has been employed 
by the Marquis of Salisbury in writing to the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India. After this it was impossible for Lord Northbrook to remain in 
his post. The Marquis also sent SifS:duis Mallet to India to devise means to 
abolish the duty on imported cloth. That the latter was obliged to leave the } 
country through illness must be regarded asa fortunate circumstance to 
India; for the abolition of the import duty clearly means the imposition of 
the income tax. In fact the influence possessed by the Manchester merchants 
on the Secretary of State is a matter of constant uneasiness to us; and the 
appointment to the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, who is intensely devoted to 
him, is extremely ominous. With all his shortcomings Lord Northbrook was 
really a well-wisher of India. This has been seen in the fact of his resigna- 
tion. In connection with this subject, we cannot help observing on the 
arbitrary and irresponsible powers of the Secretary of State, who is enabled 
to sacrifice the interests of India for the good of a number of self-seeking 


merchants. It is to be exceedingly regretted that Lord Northbrook has 
been obliged to retire with a sense of humiliation and disgrace. 


_ 15. The same paper notices with gratification the mention of India 
in the Queen’s speech, and Her Majesty’s intention to assume a new title 
having a special reference to India. By taking the title of “Empress of 
India,” she will confer an honor on this country, and the mention of India 
in the Royal title will serve to keep it constantly before the British public. 
There is also reference made in the Royal speech to the enactment of a lav, 
for the purpose of punishing the promoters of slave trade, in the territories 
of the native princes of India. This measure, however necessary it may 
be, is not likely to be free from injurious consequences. From the constant 
and undue interference made by the Residents in the affairs of the native 
princes, and ever since the Baroda affair, their faith in the justice of the 
British Government has been considerably shaken. And if the power, with 
which this law will vest Government, be used in meddling with the internal 
administration of a Native State, dangerous consequences will ensae. The 


native princes themselves should be empowered to suppress slavery withiD 
their own territories. 
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16. The same paper notices with gratification the growth of a public 
opinion in this country, and the regard paid to it by the British Government. 
Every patriotic person should endeavour to foster it and further its develop- 
ment. | 3 | 
17. A correspondent of the Burdwan Pracharika, of the 10th March, 

‘complains of the inconvenience the people are subjected to, from the absence 
a of a bridge over the Uchhenala Khal, which flows a little to the south of the 
 Kasta Gol4 Ghat onthe Damoodah. During the rains its width is greatly 
increased, and deaths from drowning become frequent. Government is asked 
to build a bridge on this khal from the road cess funds. 


18. The Grambarta Prakdshika, of the 11th March, regrets to learn 
that the resignation of Lord Northbrook has been owing to the insulting tone 
of the despatch of the Secretary of State on the Tariff Act. Lord North- 
- brook’s administration, in spite of a few faults, has been on the whole grati- 
fying to the people; and it would have been more so had he been allowed 
} toremain in the country a little longer, and retrieve the errors into which he 
| had fallen insome instances. It should be asked in connection with this 
subject, since India is governed by the Secretary of State from England, 
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what is the use of keeping up such a highly-paid appointment as that of 


| Viceroy ? 


19. The same paper dwells on the superficial character of the educa- 
tion imparted by Government to the minors under the Court of Wards, and 
' the immoral habits they acquire during the period of tutelage. Their 
affairs also are not, during their minority, properly managed. 


20. The Hindu Hitorshini, of the 11th March, complains that Govern- 
ment has become unduly strict in the matter of granting pensions to those 
who have grown old in its service. The fifty-five years’ rule is strictly 
enforced in almost all cases ; and while rigorous restrictions have been imposed 
in the case of those who obtain but a low salary, highly-paid Kuropean 
officers are allowed to remain in the service even after their fifty-fifth year. 


21. Adverting to the extreme license indulged in by the actors of the 
| native theatres, the same paper regards the recent ordinance, anent the pro- 
hibition of certain objectionable dramatic performances, as a salutary check 
on what appeared to be a growing evil. 


22. The Dacca Prakash, of the 12th March, dwellsin a lengthy editorial 
on the selfishness of the Manchester merchants, and the influence they 
possess over the Secretary of State. It is they that are indirectly responsible 
for the premature retirement of Lord Northbrook ; for the famous despatch 


on the Tariff Act, written by the Secretary of State to the Viceroy, was. 


prompted by a desire to do them good. 


23. Adverting to the recent ordinance regarding dramatic perform- 
ances, the same paper asks Government to entrust the task of judging of the 
merits of a play to a competent native ; as otherwise great injustice will be 
done. He considers it hard that the spectators also should be subjected to 
trial and punishment. 


24. The Sddhdrani, of the 12th March, observes in an editorial, that 
the power of the British Lion has of late considerably diminished. In 
Europe it is now no longer regarded with that awe and respect which it com- 
manded formerly. England was not even once consulted when the three 
gteat European Powers were deliberating on a partition of Turkey. This fact 
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is moreover clearly seen from the quiet manner in which the British Govern. 
ment purchased the Khedive’s shares in the Suez Canal. Simultaneously with 
a diminution of its power, it has lost a great deal of its magnanimity also, 
It has grown extremely suspicious. The meeting of Holkar and Scindig 
filled it with apprehensions. The Anglo-Indian Press, even the Zimes, raised 
a deafening cry. A few Wahabees struck terror into the hearts of the British | 
Government, and the consequence was the exile of an old man of eighty | 
years old. The recent correspondence with the Nizam’s Government, and 

lastly the visit of the Prince of Wales to the house of Babu Jagadanand 


Mookerjee, and the ordinance regarding dramatic. performances, which it, ha 
given rise to, are all evidence of this fact. 


25. The same paper directs the attention of Government to the 
oppression practised by the Railway Police on the passengers. The latter are 
beaten and are constantly treated with rudeness by the constables. 


926. The Soma Prakash, of the 13th March, makes the following obser. 
vations on the decisions of the Magistrate, Mr. Dickens, in the case of the Great 
National Theatre Company:—We are filled with uneasiness. Has Government 
at last come to perceive that a despotic form of Government is the best adapted 
for India. Otherwise, why are such indications seen? Now it says, that 
Mulharao should not remain on the throne, and forthwith he is deposed ; and 
then it prohibits the performance on the stage of obscene plays, and immediately | 
half 8 dozen young men are arrested. Perhaps Government will next say, 
with the Pioneer, that the Native press should be deprived of its liberty. 
The police is showing wonderful feats of power. The other day it committed 


an assault on the Ghosal family of College Square, and shortly after showed 
its prowess by arresting a few young actors of the Great National Theatre. 


27. The Sahachar, of the 13th March, while condemning the hostility ] 
to Government, manifested by some of the ill-informed and indiscreet native 
papers, when they attempt to discuss public measures, dwells on the impor: 
tance of the liberty of the newspaper press to a proper and just administra- 
tion. ‘There is no better means of knowing the wants and grievances of 
the subjects—a knowledge essential to good government—than a free 
newspaper press. The defects and shortcomings of the native press may 
be considerably removed by Government publishing the Weekly Reports; 


and extending to it privileges, as regards the supplying of official informa- 
tion, already enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian newspapers. 


28. The same paper remarks, that Government has not been wise in 
publishing the recent ordinance anent certain dramatic performances. This 
has been a most arbitrary measure. A Committee should be appointed 
under the presidency of the Director of Public Instruction to judge of the 
tendency of all native plays. Government should seek to suppress obscenity, 
while keeping itself free from the charge of arbitrary conduct. It is 
the general impression, that in the recent prosecution of some of the actors 


of the Great National Theatre, Government had other motives besides the 
punishment of obscene representations. 


29. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 14th March, asks Government, i2 
reference to the oppression and rudeness of the police, that educated natives 
should be appointed to all higher posts. in the Police department; and ia 
Calcutta the Commissioner of Police should not be allowed to hold any 


other appointment. He should pay his undivided attention to the duties 
connected with this office. 


a. 


rh 80. The Sdptahtk Samachar, of the 14th March, notices the extreme “an UM 
mith dissatisfaction of the public, occasioned by the decision of Mr. Dickens in 

so, the case of the Great National Theatre Company. The decision has been 

. | 3 most arbitrary one, and opposed to the opinions of all intelligent men. 
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List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
18¢h March 1876. 


the 
are 
No. Name. Place of publication. Monthly, weenty : Date. 
or otherwise. 
STs 
reat 1 | “ Bhérat Shramjibi”’ Baréhanagar ... Monthly Pous 1282 B. S. 
ent 2 | “ Suhrid”’ da Muktagacha, Mymensing Weekly 7th March 1876. 
ted 3 | “ Hindu Ranjika” Bauleah, Rajshahye Ditto 8th ditto. 
) 4 |“ Bharat Mihir” ... | Mymensing Ditto 8th ditto. 
hat 6 |“ Amrita Bazar Patrika”’ ... | Calcutta Ditto co | Oem GRRE. 

6 | “ Education Gazette’ Hooghly . | Ditto .| 10th = ditto. 
and 7 | “ Bharat Sangskarak”’ Harinavi, 24- Pergunnahs | Ditto 10th —_— ditto. 
te] , 8 |‘ Burdwan Pracharika” ... | Burdwan Ditto 10th = ditto. 

y 9 | “ Grambarté Prakashika” ... | Comercolly ... | Ditto llth = ditto. 
39 10, | “ Hindu Hitoishint’’ ... | Dacca .. | Ditto ... | llth ditto. 

Ys 11 | “Dacca Prakash’’ ... .. | Ditto ... | Ditto ve | 12th ditto. 
rty, 12 | “ Sadharani”’ .. | Chinsurah .. | Ditto i. 3th ditto. 
: 4 13 | “ Soma Prakash” .. | Bhowanipore ... cs | Ditto .. | 138th — ditto. 
ite 14 | * Sahachar’”’ Calcutta | peeeee : 13th _—_ ditto. 
ved 15 |“ Sulabha Saméchér~ Ditto | Ditto 14th ditto. 

16 | “ Saptahik Samachar” .. | Ditto ... | Ditto mer ditto. 

; 17 | “Saméchér Chandrika” =| Ditto | Bi-Weekly ...| 9th ditto. 

18 | “ Sambad Prabhakar’ : Ditto | Daily ..| 6th to 13th March 1876. 
lit i\* Sambéd Pérnachandrodaya’” Ditto | Ditto .. | Sth tol7th ditto. 
, y 20 | “ Jam-Jehan-numa”’ ” | | | 
hive Persian) ... _ Ditto .. | Weekly ... | LOth March 1876. 

21 | “Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) | Ditto | Ditto » t hith ditto. 
OT» 22 | “ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) : Patna ... | Ditto 15th = ditto. 
irae _ ons broil : aap Sinica eee 
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